








TWO SHILLINGS 





Youll get 


LIFELONG 
Service 
from... 


GYDELITE 
ROAD REFLECTOR STUDS 


Install ‘GYDELITES’—once installed, they are there for years and no 
replacement parts are needed. Their increased reflectivity means fewer 
studs to the mile; while the cost both of studs and installation show an 
appreciable saving. At night, or in fog, every driver needs ‘GYDELITES’ to 
help him on his way. For safe night driving, install ‘GYDELITES’—the life- 
line of the road! Guaranteed for two years. An Installation and Servicing 
System is available at remarkably low cost. Details gladly sent on request. 


GARRINGTONS 


OF BROMSGROVE WORCESTERSHIRE TELEPHONE 2621 TELEX 33269 
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Since 1946 when the development of the new 


town was inaugurated, over 100,000,000 * Phorpres’ 
Common, Facing bricks and 


Hollow Clay Blocks have been used. 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED 


BY APPOINTMENT PHORPRES 
TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH I) 
BRICK MAKERS 


Head Office: Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Telephone: Holborn 8282 

Midland District Office: Prudential Buildings, St. Philip’s Place, Birmingham, 3. Telephone: Central 4141 
South-Western District Office: 11 Orchard Street, Bristol, 1. Telephone: Bristol 23004/5 

Northern District Office: St. Paul’s House, 20-22 Paul’s Street, Leeds. ‘Telephone: Leeds 20771 
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ELECTRIC floor warming for 


cheaper heating 


The great advantages of electric floor 
warming are the very low installation 
and maintenance costs. Especially 
when built into blocks of flats. The 
system needs no boilers or flues, no 
pipes or radiators, no fuel stoking or 
ash removal. Carpets, tiles, wood 
blocks and other finishes can be laid 
over it. And it leaves rooms completely 
free and uncluttered. It’s a very com- 
fortable form of heating to live with 








because there aren’t any draughts, and 
the heat is evenly distributed through- 
out the rooms. The system is thermo- 
statically controlled, and can be 
operated by the tenants of each flat, 
who also pay their own running costs. 
But these won’t be high because only 
off-peak electricity need be used. 


And “Clean Air” is no problem at 
all with electric floor warming 


y For full information on electric floor warming, 
Learn more about it! . 


write to your Electricity Board. 


Issued by the Electrical Development Association, 2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2 
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Planning in the 


WE HAVE a new Parliament, after 
an election in which many important 
issues were discussed, but one of the 
greatest—that of urban development 
and redevelopment—did not figure 
at all. None of the parties mentioned 
it in television and radio programmes ; 
nor were there any press reports of 
candidates’ speeches on it. Whether 
we and other advocates of planning 
are to blame for this through our lack 
of argumentative force, or to be ex- 
cused for it by the paucity of our finan- 
cial resources, or whether the party 
managers avoided the subject because 
they could see no votes in it, the fact 
remains: the electors were not asked 
to give, and did not give, any man- 
date on town and country planning. 
There are advantages as well as dis- 
advantages in this void. We have 
never wanted planning to become a 
party issue—though, in view of its 
immense potential value to welfare 
and happiness and productive capa- 
city, we have been surprised that no 
party has tried to make it so. As they 


New Parliament 


have not, both the Government and 
the Opposition are free, in the new 
Parliament, to attend without bias to 
the facts and to think afresh about the 
issues. And we (the advocates of plan- 

ng) have the opportunity, and duty, 
to restate,our case in the light of the 
situation as it now is. 

Essentially the national planning 
problem is that of the most advan- 
tageous distribution of the population 
within the limits of what is practic- 
able. There is almost universal agree- 
ment that the growth of large towns 
should be stopped, and green belts 
and the major area of the countryside 
preserved. There is also a consensus 
of opinion that slums must be cleared 
(this did figure in the election) and 
congested cities redeveloped to pro- 
vide better living and working condi- 
tions. 

There are certainly varying judge- 
ments as to the amount of “over- 
spill” that good redevelopment will 
involve; but no responsible expert or 
authority puts it (for Great Britain) 
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at less than about 14 million persons. 
There are also differences of opinion 
as to where the displaced million-odd 
citizens and their workplaces should 
go, ard as to how to organize the new 
urban developments. 

What has not yet been realized by 
our statesmen is the vast amount of 
new development necessitated by the 
prospective increase in population— 
now Officially estimated at about 34 
million in twenty years, and 5 million 
in forty years. Adding these to the 
“overspill’’, we have 5 million to be 
newly housed and found employment 
in twenty years, and 6} million in 
forty years—nearly all in England 
and Wales unless the drift southwards 
is checked. 

It is unthinkable that these people 
should be added to the conurbations, 
where however the spontaneous trend 
to business expansion remains very 
strong. Random settlement would 
turn other towns into conurbations, 
depreciate yet others, and injure the 
countryside. A general increase of 
urban density is flatly contradictory 
to rising standards of housing and 
the aspiration for home-ownership. 
Where then are these millions to live, 
and where are they to work? 

The key to the distribution of popu- 
lation is the location of industry and 
other businesses. It seems to us that 
the new Parliament, and the Govern- 
ment, must face the necessity of a 
more resolute guidance of such loca- 
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tion. Not, we think, by positive direc- 
tion, which might hamper efficiency, 
but by firmer restriction of settle- 
ment and expansion in places where 
these are embarrassing, and stronger 
measures to foster planned develop- 
ment in many other places—chiefly 
in moderate-sized existing towns and 
further new towns. 

The principle is no innovation. All 
political parties favour the use of 
national powers and funds for positive 
developments to bring industry to 
places afflicted by unemployment, 
and the Government’s first Bill is to 
add to the powers for that purpose. 
But the criterion is too narrow. 
Urban congestion, though so far there 
have been no votes in it, is not less 
injurious to welfare and production 
than unemployment. Both call ur- 
gently for governmental action, and, 
as it happens, similar measures are 
appropriate to both. 

Town expansion schemes and new 
towns are really a combination of the 
public promotion of attractive indus- 
trial estates for private enterprise with 
public and private housing. They 
raise no principle that has not been 
long accepted. They cost less in capi- 
tal subsidies than any practicable 
alternative method of development, 
and they make for contentment and 
the advance of productive efficiency. 
This is what we have to get across 
to a new Parliament and a refreshed 
Government. 


RICHARD LEOPOLD REISS 


Town planning and housing lose 
a distinguished advocate, counsellor, 
and practical worker by the death at 
seventy-six of Richard L. Reiss, ma. 
He was one of the small group as- 
sociated with Ebenezer Howard in 
founding Welwyn Garden City in 
1919, subscribed to the £5,000 de- 
posit with which Howard secured the 
ste at auction, was a director and 


deputy-chairman of the Welwyn 
Company till 1948, and on its take- 
over was deputy-chairman of the De- 
velopment Corporation till 1955. Be- 
sides being a considerable force in 
the management of both bodies, as 
resident in the town for nearly forty 
years he was one of the most active 
leaders in its community activities— 
notably in its educational, health, and 
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welfare services, boys’ clubs, church 
affairs, sports, Home Guard and 
civil defence, and social and cultural 
facilities. His business and financial 
acumen, wise judgement, public 
spirit, and personal generosity made 
him one of the most influential and 
respected citizens of the new town. 

Educated at Marlborough and 
Baliol, his first specialism was in 
mathematics, in which he took a 
double first, and next in law, in which 
he also took a first, and he was for a 
time lecturer in law at two Oxford 
colleges. Then, after a few years as a 
barrister in Lincoln’s Inn, he became 
interested in the “land question’, 
and joined in Lloyd George’s famous 
Inquiry as head of the rural section. 
This brought him into contact with 
the Cabinet Ministers of the day and 
gave him a good insight into political 
affairs. And after his war service in 
the First World War, when he was 
seriously wounded in Mesopotamia, 
he was seconded to the. Ministry of 
Health to study post-war land and 
housing problems and was involved 
in the struggle between Addison and 
Hayes-Fisher on future housing policy 
—another valuable experience. 

This it was that brought him into 
the garden city and planning move- 
ment, first with the accent on housing, 
and then, when he became chairman 
of the TCPA executive, as an effec- 
tive advocate of the garden city (new 
town) idea. He served on the Unheal- 
thy Areas Committee of 1919-20 
under the chairmanship of Neville 
Chamberlain, which recommended 
the Governmental encouragement of 
the building of satellite towns, and it 
is an important historical link that 
it was Chamberlain who, as Prime 
Minister in 1938, set up the Barlow 
Royal Commission. 

Reiss wrote some very practical and 
widely circulated books on housing 
and planning, and made a number of 
tours to the USA and Norway which 
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had conside ‘le influence on policy 
in those countries. For eight years 
(1930-8) he served on the LCC 
Housing Committee. And after the 
1939-45 war he again did fine work 
for the TCPA and its Country Towns 
Committee by a careful piece of re- 
search into the choice of towns suit- 
able for expansion—thus preparing 
the way for the Town Development 
Act of 1952. 

Being the fortunate possessor of 
private means, Richard Reiss _re- 
garded this good luck as placing on 
him a responsibility for devoting his 
energy and ability to public service, 
and no one ever more faithfully. ful- 
filled that responsibility. The formal 
recognition he received (the Order of 
Knight of St Olav of Norway, the 
Howard Memorial Medal, and Hon. 
Associateship of the TPI) was perhaps 
inadequate. But he was a sincere and 
generous man, for whom service of 
his fellows was its own reward. He 
leaves a widow (herself an equally 
dedicted worker and a much-loved 
personality in Welwyn Garden City), 
five children, and eleven grandchild- 
ren, to whom our sympathy is ex- 
tended. 
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YOUTH PROBLEMS AND PLANNING 


The means of providing adequately for the interests of young people, 
now growing in numbers and having a new economic status, is a 
question facing all towns, old and new. The author suggests ways 
in which planners could make a greater contribution in this field. 


sary to face the problems of 
troubled and errant youth as to 
cope with the difficulties of adjust- 
ment that may accompany the onset 
of old age. Today it seems almost an 
cbligation to criticize youth on any 
grounds whatever: especially perhaps 
because of the waywardness of their 
opinions and the occasional violence 
of their behaviour. It has to be al- 
lowed, however, that the young con- 
stitute the dynamism of society, and 
in Britain there has been a tendency 
to muzzle youthful ideas and to use 
civic power unwisely in curtailing the 
opportunities of those who have with- 
in them the promise of tomorrow. 
Those whose task is to plan for the 
future are certainly anxious not only 
to think in terms of the outward needs 
of the young in any neighbourhood, 
but also to acquire some notions of 
their ideas and problems. It may be 
that these problems, which have lately 
received so much attention in the 
press, are related to the lessening of 
family disciplines and the seeming 
decline of certain formalities of be- 
haviour which an orthodox accep- 
tance of certain Christian principles 
formerly provided. Those who doubt 
the complexity of the problems of 
youth have either failed to face them 
or are incapable of so doing. 


I’ ANY society it is surely as neces- 


Planners and Social Study 

Some years ago a very able sociolo- 
gist wrote about the lack of social 
teaching in our schools and universi- 


by E. W. MARTIN 


ties: ‘The traditional methods of 
teaching,” said Karl Mannheim, 
“had their justification as long as 
their main function was to create the 
spirit of basic conformity which goes 
with a static society. . . Today it is 
becoming evident that it is impossible 
to expect a democracy to survive if the 
science of society is neglected within 
it.” 

What Karl Mannheim wrote in 
1943 is still true in its essentials. Social 
study, therefore, has to be concerned 
with persons and with history: with 
institutions and conditions within 
a social structure. The town and 
country planner has several tasks to 
attend to. He has to do at least three 
things: (1) To attend to what modern 
youth has to say in order to see their 
problems clearly; (2) To consider the 
evidence of social thinkers in regard 
to certain needs and conflicts; and (3) 
To evolve some methods whereby 
new ideas can be worked into the total 
effort of existing youth organizations. 


Giving Youth a Hearing 


1. I have been able to talk with 
students from public schools, uni- 
versities, and grammar schools; and 
some of them have complained that 
they are not encouraged to discuss 
social or political matters. Also it is 
not until they reach the universities 
that they feel at all the impact of 
modern culture in the full sense. 

Also many youths have told me that 
history is taught with the old im- 
perialist and militaristic bias, not 
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with a social emphasis on the origin, 
growth, and change of ancient and 
modern communities. What is even 
more serious is that such dogmatic 
instruction as they receive is imposed 
information. It is rarely offered in a 
way that will encourage the young to 
think and act responsibly. Even at the 
ages of seventeen to almost twenty, 
boys are segregated—in boarding 
schools—from girls of their own age. 
They are also forced rigidly to obey a 
set of rules by teachers who find that 
such conformism eases their work. 

The process of identification with 
youth is never an easy one, but it is 
difficult for a teacher who will en- 
deavour to appear omniscient. Youths 
are shrewd enough to see that from in- 
struction within institutions that are 
partially authoritarian there is not 
much chance for the growth of demo- 
cratic ideas. Refusal to allow these 
young people to move with a certain 
amount of freedom gives them an urge 
to act in an undisciplined way when 
the chance occurs. I have found that 
the majority of those who might be 
called the academic section of British 
youth ask for no more than an op- 
portunity to act constructively. When 
this is denied to them there does ap- 
pear on the horizon the youth who 
tends to be destructive and a bit 
flamboyant, proud to flaunt the flag 
of revolt. 

The collective biography of youths 
in Britain may suggest that there is 
genuine concern in the minds of 
many. But some say that when the 
problems of youth are discussed it is 
generally on the basis of what adults 
may expect from the young. Rarely 
is it bound up with what the young 
may justifiably expect from adults, or 
do for themselves. 


Contribution of Social Thinkers 

2. Social thinkers are trying to 
bring into focus the facts of history, 
the needs of people, and the demands 
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of society. Planners will realize that 
there has been much conflict among 
educationists in regard to the proper 
balance between freedom and disci- 
pline. It would seem that in many 
public and independent schools disci- 
pline is over-stressed and sport is al- 
lowed to become a fetish and obstacle 
to work. Perhaps these older institu- 
tions are in opposition to the idea of 
equality, but this is an issue which 
only can be faced by attending to 
the whole range of social tendencies. 
When any historical or social thinker 
looks at the problems of youth he is 
bound to see that young people are 
desperately in need of guidance. 

They need some guidance in re- 
spect of spiritual hunger. This is no 
longer a hunger for church services, 
nor for activities supervised always 
by an adult who will have his own 
ideas as to what is right for the young. 
It is rather a dream or a vision to be 
worked out in halls where youth can 
for the time walk alone. Such dreams 
and visions get out of focus. The 
drama loses its point, lapses into folly 
or brutality, when boys and girls try 
to re-enact inner wishes in a world 
that seems to despise their private 
ideals. In*some such way the prob- 
lem youths arise, the ‘‘juvenile delin- 
quents” are made. 

It will not do to pretend that we are 
yet able to understand the processes 
of growing personalities. No. one 
knows how the maturing mind will 
differ in range, depth, and intelli- 
gence from the adult or mature mind. 
But it is certain that character can 
take its shape from institutions, and 
it is in the planning of institutions and 
the shaping of good habits that the 
planner may play his part. 


What Civic Provisions are Required 

3. Much depends on one’s idea of 
the purpose of institutions in terms of 
personal and civic need and on what 
one assumes planning to be. I do not 
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believe that planning is simply an 
exercise in legislative ingenuity or 
architectural imagination, divorced 
from all the deeper social and civic 
tendencies of the second half of the 
twentieth century. 

No doubt it is a commonplace of 
town planning that every urban area 
needs its civic centre. But we all know 
towns where youths have nowhere to 
go except the dance-hall or the coffee- 
bar, or some small room where in- 
adequately financed youth commit- 
tees struggle to solve problems that 
are far too big for them. 

Youth today needs more than youth 
hostels and youth clubs. It deserves to 
be given some priority now in order 
that the young may really be seen and 
heard. The balance of the Victorian 
past can thus be redressed. To allege, 
as some are quick to do, that youth in 
Britain is now ill-mannered, tends to 
run wild, to be foolish or violent, is not 
to depart wholly from the truth: but 
it is to give truth too hard a slant in 
the direction of thoughtless condem- 
nation. The greater the tolerance of 
teachers, youth leaders, and mem- 
bers of local education authorities, the 
more likely are we to see an improve- 
ment in civic provisions. 


Need of a New Approach 


Does the modern planner believe, 
for instance, that the lives of modern 
young people can be patterned on the 
lives of those who were born well be- 
fore the days of the First World War ? 
Was not Karl Mannheim right in 
urging that ours is no longer a static 
society, and that we must therefore 
no longer try to create a race of 
conforming young people who will 
temporarily obey because they ex- 
pect also one day to rule ? The idea of 
fostering in minds the notion that one 
day these minds will “‘lead”’ or “rule” 
is as out-of-date a concept as the 
British Empire itself. 

Any attempt to plan for a new 
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society that will give youth its chance 
to learn early the art of living de- 
mands an entirely new approach to 
the part young people ought to play 
in any community. A movement to 
provide the right kind of buildings in 
a city or town may not get immediate 
co-operation from the requisite au- 
thorities. Certain influential schools 
desire always to be self-contained. 
Also teachers who had their training 
in these schools will not want openly 
to discuss any vital issues. Probably 
the biggest of all problems is due to 
the inability of boys and girls, of all 
classes, to mingle freely. This makes 
our democratic machinery creak at 
times. 

Planners who see themselves as the 
agents of new ideas may find that 
their plans will cut across vested in- 
terests. But it is also true that in every 
county, youth committees are doing 
admirable work for which they ought 
to have the fullest praise. The diffi- 
culty is that the more efforts they put 
in the less likely are they to get finan- 
cial help. Local education committees 
are caught up in a tight network of 
finance, and thus it is only in terms 
of overall planning that the prob- 
lems of youth can be faced. 


The Flood of School-leavers 


The school-leavers in Britain are 
forming now what is called the 
“bulge’’; in addition to that they are 
posing all kinds of problems for edu- 
cationists. They rarely attend lectures 
in adult education. They often have 
no centre to which they can turn for 
help or instruction. The child who 
begins life in a bewildered state, fear- 
ful of an unfamiliar environment, 
should, as time goes on, be brought to 
see that education is a process that 
goes on through life. At this par- 
ticular juncture—for those who do 
not jeer at the fundamental principles 
of Christianity and democracy—the 
main issue is to give youth a different 
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beginning, an opportunity to be him- 
self with those of his own age, what- 
ever their particular class may hap- 
pen to be. 

Just as we have come to take a more 
enlightened view of underdeveloped 
peoples and their problems, so we 
have to gain much more knowledge 
about the cultures and habits of the 
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young. When this knowledge is avail- 
able we may come to the point where 
we can see that an increase in the 
amount of education is not in itself a 
solution to the problem of youth. It is 
the kind of education, the degree of 
help offered by listening and inquir- 
ing adults, which may begin to turn 
tragedy into fulfilment. 


THE DESIGN OF FOREST PLANTATIONS 


Economic considerations cannot be disregarded in a national forestry 
policy. But the writer holds that, given the necessary skill and 
aesthetic consciousness, new forms of forest beauty can be and are 


being produced. 


T THE conclusion of the Second 
World War the utilizable tim- 
ber resources of this country 

were virtually exhausted for the sec- 
ond time in history. In 1664, when 
Evelyn published his Silva, a similar 
state of affairs had been reached, and 
in 1680 Pepys was grumbling about 
the Navy’s dependence upon im- 
ported timber. In those days Eng- 
land’s position in world affairs de- 
pended largely upon naval power in 
the form of wooden ships and the 
shortage of hardwoods for shipbuild- 
ing created a grave situation. ‘The 
governments of the period failed to 
adopt a national forest policy to com- 
bat the crisis, and it was the wealthy 
landowners of the time who respond- 
ed to Evelyn’s writings and estab- 
lished new woods and plantations to 
replenish the country’s timber stocks. 


A Precious National Heritage 


The woods of hardwood poles 
which the landowners planted cannot 
have been very attractive for a num- 
ber of years throughout the young 
stages. Such, however, was the fore- 
sight of these men, and the feeling and 
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sympathy for the land which they 
possessed, that they sited and design- 
ed their plantations so that a new 
economic necessity was not only mar- 
ried perfectly with the agricultural 
pattern already there, but also helped 
to create a landscape which later was 
to be described as one of the finest ex- 
amples of functional art in the world. 
Throughout the eighteenth and much 
of the ninéteenth centuries the forester 
and the landscapist worked in har- 
mony under the enthusiastic direc- 
tion or patronage of the landowners, 
and the whole art of growing trees for 
visual pleasure as well as economic 
advantage was thoroughly under- 
stood. 

Although, for various reasons, the 
English rural landscape was in de- 
cline by the time of our own century, 
we inherited the gracious maturity of 
splendid woods and we were helped 
by them to win our wars. Now only 
the relics of the past glory remain and 
once more the country is desperately 
short of timber. Today go per cent of 
our timber requirements are for soft- 
woods or conifers, there is a firm na- 
tional forest policy, and the Forestry 
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J. Hardman 


The lovely effect created with mature conifers at Tarn Hows, Lake District. 


Commission has succeeded the land- 
owner in most of the forest activity in 
the country. 

For a generation at least, the Fores- 
try Commission’s approach to the 
shape, size, and siting of plantations, 
and to the arrangement of species 
within them has been based virtually 
upon economic considerations alone. 
While this approach has in some 
places resulted, fortuitously perhaps, 
in the creation of good landscape, 
this is seldom admitted by a public 
which has preferred to decry the areas 
where the landscape has been spoilt. 
Unfortunately, many of the latter are 
in localities of great scenic beauty and, 
in the minds of laymen, forestry now 
often means little more than the 
growth of huge rectangular blocks of 
unrelieved pine or spruce upon pro- 
minent hillsides. Under their terms 
of reference, of course, the Forestry 
Commission is fulfilling a duty in 
producing timber of this type and, by 


producing it in bulk, the costs of pro- 
duction are lowered. In many in- 
stances, too, the type of land acquired 
by the commission has been incapable 
of growing a pioneer crop of any other 
profitable species. 

In the last decade, however, with 
the establishment of local planning 
authorities and the National Parks 
Commission, the State has assumed 
much of the responsibility for safe- 
guarding the landscape beauty of this 
country. The integration of massive 
afforestation projects with the subtle- 
ties of our varied scenery, therefore, is 
one of the major rural problems con- 
fronting these authorities. A negative 
or preservationist policy is indefen- 
sible in that it denies the fact that 
landscape is constantly evolving in 
response to both natural influences 
and changing human needs. To seek 
ways and means whereby beauty may 
be created out of economic necessity 
is a more realistic attitude and one 
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which is in the tradition of the old 
landowners. 


Need of Flexibility 


It is difficult for public authorities 
to acquire anything like the intimate 
knowledge of individual localities 
which was possessed by the land- 
owners, but, nevertheless, a full ap- 
praisal of the composition of our many 
and varied landscapes is a first essen- 
tial so that what each might gain or 
lose by afforestation may be judged. If 
this knowledge can be allied with a 
little more economic flexibility in the 
national forest policy, the design of 
new plantations might be agreed be- 
tween the departments concerned 
more satisfactorily than in the past. 
Land interests and uses, particularly 
agriculture, must be considered at the 
same time so that the siting of any 
new afforestation project will be inte- 
grated functionally as well as visually 
with the surrounding scene. Liaison 
in these matters between the respon- 
sible authorities is already extremely 
close and friendly and much more 
has been done to safeguard the beauty 
of the countryside than is generally 
realized. In considering major prob- 
lems, however, inflexibility still tends 
to harden on both sides, prompted 
either by economic stringency or by 
uncertainty in landscape apprecia- 
tion. These obstructions must be over- 
come if good landscape is to be created 
with the new woodland forms. 

The satisfactory siting of planta- 
tions from a landscaping point of view 
depends upon the type and qualities 
of the surrounding scenery. For ex- 
ample, quite large blocks of woodland 
are usually less noticeable in flat 
country than smaller blocks are upon 
hillsides. Some hills are so finely 
modelled that to cover them with 
conifers would be a tragedy; other 
hills might be enhanced by planting, 
particularly on the middle slopes. 
There are sites where plantations 
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might be established in prominent 
positions as deliberate features for 
contrast. Many technical and func- 
tional factors will also influence 
choice of site, but scenically a new 
plantation, which must of necessity 
contain many conifers, should be re- 
garded as fresh material which, if 
trouble is taken to understand its 
aesthetic possibilities, may be em- 
ployed to enrich the beauty of our 
countryside. It is as mistaken to super- 
impose forestry brutally upon the 
landscape in the form of great rectan- 
gular slabs, having no sympathy with 
the land form, as it is to regard it 
as something shameful, only to be 
tolerated when carefully concealed. 


Size and Shape of Plantation 


The great size of afforestation pro- 
jects has in many instances over- 
whelmed the landscape. No general 
rule is applicable, of course, and huge 
sweeps of forest could, no doubt, im- 
prove some otherwise desolate or 
drearily monotonous stretches of 
country. In most landscapes, how- 
ever, smaller plantations are usually 
more in scale with the surrounding 
scenery. For ease of management the 
smaller woods must be grouped in 
convenient localities, but this can re- 
sult in a pleasantly diverse scenery of 
farm, wood, and hilltop which is 
generally more pleasing to the eye in 
its variety than unbroken forest: 

The shape of plantations has also 
been a matter of criticism. Where this 
has been determined by the contours 
of the land, and the rides and fire- 
breaks also follow natural boundaries 
and do not cut harshly across them, 
the appearance is satisfactory. Un- 
doubtedly, the fencing of irregularly 
shaped areas is expensive, but, as 
forest fences are generally not very 
noticeable in the landscape, they may 
be laid out in regular fashion while 
the plantation within is shaped in a 
natural manner. Pieces of bare land 
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between fence and plantation may 
then be planted roughly with groups 
of young trees to give the effect of a 
few self-sown outliers from the main 
woodland. The improvement so made 
to the appearance of the plantation 
more than compensates for the small 
wastage of land involved. 


Mixtures of Species 

Within each plantation the ar- 
rangement of the tree species has im- 
portant visual effects. Pure crops lack 
variety of interest and, in areas of high 
amenity, are very often undesirable, 
certainly in the case of conifers and 
sometimes even in the case of hard- 
woods. Nevertheless, local topography 
can occasionally relieve the mono- 
tony of pure cropping and, conversely, 
pure crops may sometimes be em- 
ployed deliberately to emphasize land 
form or to give it more interest. With 
a little forethought the depth of a 
valley or the swell of a hill may be 
accentuated by the colour and texture 
of the trees planted upon them and, 
thereby, an otherwise mediocre land- 
scape may be considerably enhanced. 
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Where it is desirable to provide 
diversification of species on the mar- 
gins of otherwise uniform plantations 
for special amenity reasons, along 
roadsides or in the vicinity of recog- 
nized beauty spots, for instance, 
groups and single specimens of native 
trees which harmonize with the 
locality should be established. Under 
no circumstances should such fringing 
amenity trees be showy exotics which 
only introduce a jarring suburban 
note into the countryside. 


Hardwoods and Conifers 

The simplicity of the management 
of pure crops has usually outweighed 
other considerations during the last 
thirty years. Fortunately for the 
landscape, however, there is now a 


growing recognition of the value of 


certain silvicultural advantages which 
are possessed by mixtures of tree 
species. It is to be hoped that the 
emphasis upon monoculture will, 
therefore, be relaxed gradually. 
There is little doubt that most 
species of trees benefit by some degree 
of mixture with another species. It is 


Forestry Commission Plantation on Dedd Law, Lake District, established in 1929-30, an 
example of much that the author criticizes. 
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now a common forest practice, for 
instance, to grow hardwoods with 
conifer nurses, the latter providing 
shelter for the former in the early 
stages of establishment, and, incident- 
ally, often being mistaken by the lay- 
man for the final crop. Equally, if 
conifers are to be the final crop, they 
will benefit in many ways, such as 
health, reduction of fire and storm 
risks, and in soil improvement, from 
an admixture of hardwoods. On fer- 
tile sites such as old felled woodlands 
there may be a wide choice of species 
which could be employed in mixture 
and often the retention of young 
existing hardwoods may be under- 
taken with beneficial results both 
silviculturally and visually. Even un- 
der the worst conditions of soil or 
exposure on new afforestation sites 
where the principal pioneering crop 
must of necessity be coniferous, some 
admixture of hardwoods is helpful, 
even though the choice may be limit- 
ed to species which are unprofitable 
when rated only in terms of timber 
value. As forest conditions develop on 
such sites a wider range of tree species 
may be introduced. 

Mixtures of tree species may thus 
be composed of both hardwoods and 
conifers or of species of either type. 
Generally the two types together pre- 
sent the most pleasing appearance 
compatible with the present need for 
a high proportion of softwoods, but 
the manner of planting the mixture 
has also to be considered. 


Avoidance of Harsh Divisions 


Group planting, whereby groups 
of one species are planted in a matrix 
of another, is preferable to planting by 
the line method which results in a 
regular striped effect and is particu- 
larly artificial in appearance when 
seen on hillsides. Indeed, any form of 
planting which involves harsh divid- 
ing lines between species should be 
avoided on aesthetic grounds. It is not 
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difficult or unduly expensive to ar- 
range for different species to merge in 
an apparently natural manner into 
one another. The best basis ofall upon 
which to build a mixture, which is 
satisfactory both visually and silvi- 
culturally, is to follow the dictates of 
the soil and climatic conditions which 
occur on a given site. In most parts of 
this country, particularly in hilly 
districts, these conditions vary very 
considerably, sometimes in a distance 
of only a few yards. Attempts to im- 
pose the mass production of single- 
tree species upon the land regardless 
of these subtle variations have re- 
sulted in some dismal crop failures 
and the importance of these often 
complex locality factors is now being 
accepted. When planting is under- 
taken so that the species best suited to 
each local change in soil, elevation, or 
exposure are established, man is work- 
ing in harmony with natural influ- 
ences and, as a result, his crops are 
more likely to be not only healthy and 
valuable but also visually satisfying in 
their arrangement and beauty. 

These, then, are some of the means 
by which the appearance of modern 
forest plantations in the countryside 
may be improved without seriously 
impairing economic considerations. 
The fundamental necessity in the 
sound landscaping of forestry pro- 


jects is, in brief, that a full under- 


standing of the varied composition 
of our scenery should be combined 
with the improved silvicultural tech- 
niques which are now developing. 
Through this alliance a rediscovery 
may be made of some of the skills 
which the old landowners possessed in 
marrying beauty with profit in their 
woods. 


New Forms of Forest Beauty 


We have to accept the national im- 
portance of the softwood tree, and, in 
our generation at least, the gawkiness 
of the young plantations in the new 
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woodland renaissance is largely ines- 
capable. The fact that we are witness- 
ing mostly the earliest stages of forest 
development cannot be too strongly 
stressed. Too often ill-informed criti- 
cism of foresty is made because this 
fact has not been fully appreciated. 
On previously bare land the pioneer- 
ing stage in woodland growth is un- 
likely to compare favourably with the 
grace or grandeur which comes with 
maturity. But the crude techniques of 
the nineteen-twenties are now being 
gradually superseded and authorita- 
tive opinion insists that silvicultural 
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practice must inevitably progress to 
more irregular and complex patterns. 
Already, in some of the older Forestry 
Commission plantations, the proces- 
ses of felling, thinning, underplanting, 
and the natural infiltration of minor 
species have provided attractive and 
varied woodlands. Such areas indi- 
cate that, provided the initial design 
is undertaken with sympathy for the 
landscape, there is little doubt that 
we are capable of creating new forms 
of forest beauty, in our own idiom, 
which will be sources of both delight 
and profit for future generations. 


Llandilo Bridge 


Victorian bridges have not yet become “‘interesting’’ (outside London) 
in the way that many Victorian churches are considered interesting. But 
Llandilo Bridge, built in 1848, is certainly worth a glance: it has been described 
as ‘‘probably the finest one-arch bridge in Wales’’. It apparently cost £22,000 
against an estimate of £6,000. The foundation stone was laid in December 
1844 and each of the forty workmen then received 4 lb. of beef, 1 pint of ale, 
and $ oz. of tobacco. 


J. D. U. W. 
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Pen-Pals of Architecture 

The scornful attitude of architec- 
tural journalists to the work of prac- 
tising architects in new towns must 
be doing the profession a lot of harm 
with the public. Most of the writing 
architects seem to be suffering from 
the psychic affliction known as agora- 
phobia (fear of space), and to have 
a craving for enclosure, “‘cosiness’’, 
“snugness”, which they seek to dig- 
nify by the name “urbanity’’. Grass 
verges and lawns between terraces of 
houses, with newly planted trees and 
roads adequate for future traffic, give 
them cold shivers and cause them to 
wail of “‘prairie planning”; and when 
the trees grow and create what to 
ordinary human beings is a delight- 
ful blend of buildings and plantations, 
for these writers a precious distinction 
between “town” and ‘“‘country”’ is 
lost. They seem totally incapable of 
appreciating that, while there are 
other kinds of urban grace, this one— 
of dwellings set among trees and gar- 
dens—.is the kind that the vast major- 
ity of people like best, as the whole 
history of the free choices of the pros- 
perous, from the villa of Susanna of 
Babylon to the suburban homes of 
London, New York, and Paris and 
the dachas of Moscow, proves. 

No one of aesthetic sensitivity 
denies the visual charm of the paved 
court, the close-built medieval street, 
the huddle of Agrigento, Perugia, 
Dubrovnik, or Durnstein. These cer- 
tainly illustrate one of the antique 
conceptions. of “urbanity”’; the best 
examples should be preserved, de- 
spite their appalling inconveniences, 
so long as their inhabitants are willing 
to suffer for the sake of the intense en- 


joyment (and the dollars) of tourists. 
But have the architectural journalists 
never noticed that the better-off citi- 
zens of beautiful old medieval towns 
escape from their crowded central 
parts and live in houses with gardens 
on the town fringes, leaving the old 
houses and upper floors of shops to 
become business premises or slums 
for the under-privileged ? The pheno- 
menon obtrudes itself in many a pic- 
turesque old town. It cannot be dis- 
regarded in an era of rising income 
standards, of universal education, of 
the ubiquity of the car, of the gradual 
following by the relatively poorer of 
the intelligent example of the richer. 


Alternative Patterns of “Urbanity” 


We are not without sympathy for 
the nostalgia of modernist critics for 
the urban patterns of the past. ‘There 
is a charming pathos in their desper- 
ate clinging to this element of an out- 
dated tradition. How they reconcile 
this with their simultaneous passion 
for the opposite predilection of Le 
Corbusier—massive towers jutting up 
from an even more “prairie-like” 
landscape than in any of our new 
towns—is their own secret. If it were 
just catholicity of appreciation we 
could understand it. But if they admit 
(as we do) that there can be attrac- 
tions or thrills in these two widely 
contrasted urban forms, why cannot 
they see that there can also be real 
beauty in the more popular “garden 
city” form—that a town is not less a 
town because the people living ir 
are enabled to enjoy houses with g 
dens, sufficient distances between 
public ways and windows to ensure 
privacy, and open breaks between 
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terraces through which glimpses of 
pleasant planted landscapes are vis- 
ible from dwellings and streets ? 

Civic design is a subtle and difficult 
technique. It is not wrong to aim at 
as high as possible a degree of visual 
grace, harmony, and variety to please 
the perambulating aesthete and cul- 
tured resident. But before all it has to 
meet the requirements and tastes of 
occupiers who spend great parts of 
their lives inside their dwellings, and 
who want to look outwards on their 
gardens back and front; people who, 
in the main, don’t passionately de- 
mand any particular convention of 
external design but, fortunately for 
architects, don’t mind what style is 
imposed on them provided their 
homes and gardens are such as to 
satisfy their basic desires. Roads must 
be wide enough to carry future traffic 
and leave room for waiting vehicles. 
There must be ample space for play 
for adults and children. And scores 
of technical necessities have to be 
allowed for, including some space for 
future unknown uses. 

Considerations of economy are also 
inescapable. Without doubt’ most 
families would prefer a detached or 
semi-detached house: but because of 
the saving in cost and rent most ten- 
ants do at present accept terrace 
houses, provided the terraces are not 
so long as to submerge individuality 
altogether, and that easy access be- 
tween front and back gardens is 
thought of. Different compromises 
are possible, and some in the new 
towns are more acceptable than 
others. But the fundamental wishes 
of the occupiers ought never to be 
overridden. 


Forecourts v. Front Gardens 


We seldom criticize the new towns 
for making decisions between popular 
and supposedly superior tastes that 
seem to us ill-advised, because we 
think residents of the towns will soon 
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make managements aware of serious 
errors. This has happened, for in- 
stance, in towns where too large a 
proportion of flats was originally 
proposed. 

But one rather prevalent mistake 
of the kind calls for comment: the 
insistence on ‘‘open’’ forecourts where 
there is a general preference for in- 
dividual front gardens. Here there 
are two quite respectable aesthetic 
pleasures in competition: the broad 
coup d’eil of the group or street scene 
as a whole, and the colourful and 
varied interest of many small plots 
observed in series as one moves 
about. 

The forty years’ experience of Wel- 
wyn Garden City has been dis- 
regarded in some later new towns. 
Welwyn, always ready to try new 
ways, began with undivided fore- 
courts, and had some success with a 
minority of occupiers where private 
back gardens were ample, and the 
open strips in front of houses were 
carefully laid out and planted by 
landscape gardeners with trees, 
shrubs, and flowers, and properly 
(and rather expensively) maintained. 
But it was found that the great major- 
ity of owner-occupiers and tenants 
wanted separate front gardens and 
did not like “communal” grass plots. 
They did freely accept, however, re- 
strictions on the heights of front 
hedges or fences, and even the use of 
very low dividing walls, to give a 
unified street picture while admitting 
of individual cultivation. Though the 
quality of gardening was uneven, 
very few private front gardens were 
seriously neglected. What the overall 
effect lost in simplicity and unity, it 
gained in colour and variety; usually 
it yielded much more pleasure to 
many more people. 

And though a lot of leafage makes 
the architecture of a street more diffi- 
cult to photograph, or to appreciate 
from a car, the value of good archi- 
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tectural design is fully appreciable by 
anyone walking along the footways, 
and this, to residents of taste, is what 
matters most. A town is not designed 


just for cognoscenti who flit through it 


once in a lifetime. 


Aesthetic Leadership or Dictatorship? 


Not long ago, we are told, a very 
eminent British statesman, visiting a 
new town and observing in many 
neighbourhoods stretches of plain 
austere grass along the house-fronts, 
asked whether it would not have been 
better to divide some of them into in- 
dividual front gardens. His guide, a 
member of the development corpora- 
tion, replied frankly and simply: 
their architect-planner attached great 
importance to the overall effect of 
the open layout: “If we allowed any 
tenants to have private front gar- 
dens, everybody would want them.’’ We 
haven’t a verbatim report of the dis- 
tinguished visitor’s astringent reply— 
but it was substantially this: ““My 
dear sir, we are building these towns 
for People, not for Planners!” 

“Everybody would want them”’: 
therefore nobody must have them! 
The implications of this statement are 
shattering to enthusiasts who hope to 
make planning popular as a demo- 
cratic process. 

Fortunately, the attitude it dis- 
closes is rare among planners and 
new-town builders. And, though we 
deplore the attitude, in fairness the 
well-meaning motive behind it should 
be understood. We don’t think the 
architect-planner of this town saw 
himself as bleakly imposing his own 
fancy in disregard of the preference 
of tenants. Being a man of fine taste 
himself, he believed that by demon- 
stration he could bring people up to 
what he felt was a higher level of 
appreciation. That motive is as laud- 
able in an architect as in a housing 
reformer, a salesman of a novel pro- 
duct, a pioneer of welfare, or an edu- 
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cator in any field. But the borderline 
between progressive leadership and 
authoritarianism, if difficult to draw, 
is dangerous to cross. 

In the relationship of architect and 
private client it cannot be crossed. 
The architect may rightly try to per- 
suade the reluctant client to accept 
an unfamiliar conception, but if the 
client really dislikes it the architect 
must give way to him or drop the job. 
In public housing estates or new 
towns the local authority or the cor- 
poration, as the proximate client, has 
to make the decision. In doing so, we 
hold strongly, it ought to assure itself 
that it has, or can get, the approval 
of the ultimate client—the people 
housed. 


Code for Democratic Administrators 


We, as proponents of a new and 
better sort of town, and of civic de- 
sign as an art and technique, would of 
course be the last to deny that pub- 
lic understanding can be advanced 
by education and demonstration. In 
matters on which there is a real cer- 
tainty and a substantial consensus of 
opinion among the educated minor- 
ity in favour of some advance or 
change, and the larger public are 
passive and ignorant and have no 
strong feeling for or against it, a demo- 
cratic administration may rightly act 
on the advice of the united advanced 
minority. But where there are con- 
flicting opinions among the educated, 
or strong objections on the part of the 
majority, those who feel they are 
ahead of common taste must rely on 
persuasion and, if practicable, on ex- 
periments modest in scale. They must 
not take advantage of a dominant 
position to override popular prefer- 
ences, even if they or their “expert” 
advisers consider these are anti- 


quated prejudices. This principle 
should be written in large letters in 
managerial and professional codes of 
conduct. 
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The Election: Effect of Migrations 

A look at the General Election re- 
turns reminds us of the mobility of 
the British people. The changes over 
the short period of five years in the 
numbers entitled to vote in various 
constituencies are surprising. While 
in total the electorate has increased, 
in many central urban constituencies 
(notably in London and Glasgow) 
there is a greater fall than population 
estimates had led us to expect. Move- 
ments due to rehousing and changes 
of jobs are no doubi one reason why 
over 20 per cent of electors did not 
vote. Yet the changes seem in very 
few cases to have affected the party 
balance. 

It has been suspected that the Con- 
servative Government’s disinclina- 
tion to start more new towns was (if 
only marginally) influenced by the 
fear of members for new-town con- 
stituencies of the loss of their seats 
through an influx of industrial wor- 
kers; conversely that perhaps Labour 
MPs for urban centres feared the 
effect of outward migration. But the 
1959 election results seem to show 
that in general these particular an- 
xieties of sitting members were un- 


The Oldest Tree in Sussex 


Thought to be the oldest tree in Sussex is this 
bifurcated yew in the churchyard at Wil- 
mington. No reliable estimate is available as 
to its exact age, but experts put it at around 
1,000 years old—older, in fuct, than the 
ancient church nearby. Its most unusual 
feature is the twin trunks which divide almost 
down to ground level, thereby simulating a 
letter ‘““V’’. The girth at the base of the tree is 
approximately 23 feet. As with many other 
ancient specimens, the Wilmington yew has 
had some assistance in reaching its extreme 
age, for apart from stout holding chains 
placed in the upper branches, its limbs are 
supported at strategic points by several large 
timber baulks. 
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justified, as were the hopes of con- 
tenders for their seats. 
Despite very large increases in di- 


visions containing the new towns of 


Stevenage, Hemel Hempstead, Har- 
low, Basildon, Hatfield and Welwyn 
Garden City, Crawley, Bracknell, 
and Corby, the local “‘swing”’ to the 
Conservatives was much the same as 
in the south-east generally. In the 
crowded urban areas the ‘‘swing”’ 
was much the same as in the counties 
around them, but the generally larger 
previous Labour majorities in urban 
seats enabled that party to retain all 
but a few of them. The Labour ma- 
jorities in the divisions containing 
Glenrothes, Peterlee, and Cwmbran 
did increase, but these were safe 
Labour seats anyway. In Lanark, 
where East Kilbride increased the 
electorate, the Labour gain did no 
more than reflect the general ‘‘swing”’ 
in Scotland. We are reluctant to think 
that either party has been much in- 
fluenced, in a matter socially so vital 
as good urban development, by local 
electoral considerations. But it is use- 
ful to know that they need not have 
worried about the effect of migra- 
tions. 





7. 


Frank Bunce 
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THE TCPA DIAMOND JUBILEE 


Brief reports are given below of the chief events in the celebration of 
the sixtieth year of the Town and Country Planning Association. 
These included the New Towns Exhibition at the Royal Academy 
Galleries, London (3-17 October), the Diamond Jubilee Confer- 
ence, “‘Challenge to Planning’”’ , at the County Hall, London (22-23 
October), the Diamond Jubilee Dinner at the Mansion House 
(23 October), and the opening of the Association’s Appeal for 


Funds. 


THE NEW TOWNS EXHIBITION 


This, the first exhibition showing 
what has been done in all the post- 
war new towns of Great Britain, and 
something of the work of the pioneer 
industrial villages (Bournville, Port 
Sunlight, and Earswick) and the 
First Garden City of Letchworth, 
which preceded them, was sponsored 
jointly by the fifteen New Town 
Development Corporations and the 
Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion, and received the cordial support 
and encouragement of the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government and 
of the Department of Health for Scot- 
land. The scheme was worked out by 
an Exhibition Committee consisting 
of three members of the TCPA— 
Sir Frederic Osborn (chairman), Mr 
J. F. Eccles, ope, and Mr Robert Nott 
—and four representatives of the de- 
velopment corporations—-Mr A. E. 
Nicklin (Peterlee), Mr G. Brooke 
Taylor (Hemel Hempstead), Mr 
L. E. White (Harlow), and Mr J.C. P. 
West, ARIBA, AMTPI (Cwmbran)— 
with Mr Wyndham Thomas as sec- 
retary. The design was contributed 
without fee by Mather and Crowther 
Limited, the head of whose exhibi- 
tion department, Mr Eric R. Ald- 
house, handled the work throughout, 
with the guidance and advice of Sir 
Francis Meynell, rp1, a director of 
that firm. 


This was a strong team, and it pro- 
duced an attractive, indeed brilliant, 
show: a comprehensive and lively 
picture of thousands of people living, 
working, and playing in the new 
towns, with the planning, architec- 
ture, and landscaping of the towns as 
the background of all these activities. 
That human creatures and their do- 
ings were given this degree of empha- 
sis seemed to distress some of the re- 
porters for architectural papers who 
looked round (one of them, con- 
fronted with a photograph of a happy 
skifle group in a club-room, said: 
‘What on earth is the point of that ?”’ 
and there is no doubt he was, poor 
thing, genuinely puzzled). But in fact 
most of the photos showed buildings 
as well as people, and the architec- 
tural character of the towns was 
clearly portrayed, whether the viewer 
approved it or not. A few visitors, 
mostly persons who went through 
rather hurriedly, expressed them- 
selves as disappointed with the con- 
temporary architecture of the towns; 
they said the repetition of ‘“mono- 
tonous”’ terraces of similar style in 
town after town did not differentiate 
the new towns enough from ordinary 
modern council housing. 

This is not a quite unjustified view: 
rapid housing on a large scale does 
tend to standardization, as any archi- 
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at Hemel Hempstead. With him are Sir Harold Bellman, Chairman of the TCPA Council (on 
the right) and Mr Wyndham Themas, Director of the TCPA (on the left). 


tecture-conscious tourist since the 
war must have felt in travelling about 
in any country. But at the exhibition 
this was a minority reaction. Most 
visitors were more penetrating. 
People well photographed are per- 
sons, and their differentiations are of 
endless interest. To a European a lot 
of Chinamen look much the same, 
and the converse may be true. But 
not so to a being of the same race. To 
a really normal, sensitive observer 
even houses in a terrace, once oc- 
cupied, take on a degree of individu- 
ality. Which is not to deny that 
greater variety in design and lay- 
out would give them even more; the 
point where harmony falls over into 
monotony is not easy to fix. However, 
the majority of the exhibition visitors 
who commented seemed delighted 
with the brightness and spaciousness 
of the towns and the evident health 
and cheerfulness of the people in 
them. 

Many distinguished persons visited 
the exhibition, including the Minister 


of Housing, Mr Henry Brooke, and 
Mrs Brooke, who were very compli- 
mentary; and generally the attend- 
ance was on a high level of social and 
technical interest. But, owing to the 
coincidence of the General Election 
in the middle of the fortnight, the 
press paid much less attention to the 
exhibition than its quality deserved, 
and this affected the public attend- 
ance, which was a steady stream when 
it should have been a flood. There 
were some parties of keen school- 
children, and other organized groups. 
But the mass of Londoners who would 
have been interested simply did not 
know of it, because the papers gave 
what space they could spare from the 
usual murders, bank robberies, and 
film-star escapades, to the election. 
This was sheer bad luck for the new 
towns, who had spent so much effort 
on their exhibits; but though reports 
were crowded out, press interest was 
aroused, and in the weeks after the 
election the affairs of the new towns 
received considerable attention. 
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The exhibition was opened on 
2 October by Lord Beveridge, who in 
a characteristically forceful speech 
declared that he now regards the 
problem of preventing the growth and 
reducing the concentration of the 
great conurbations as one of the two 
issues of major social urgency, com- 
parable only with the issue of peace 
and world-wide disarmament. He 
showed full awareness that the key to 
a better distribution of the popula- 
tion lies in the control or guidance of 
the location of industries and other 
places of employment. 


The “Exhibition Book” 


The Exhibition Book published by 
the TCPA is more than a mere cata- 
logue; it is a publication of lasting 
value containing useful brief de- 
scriptions of each new town, statistics 
of their progress to mid-1959, a brief 
history of the TCPA, and a large 
number of very fine photographs. It 
is the best account of the new towns 
yet obtainable, and most suitable for 
sending to friends at home and 
abroad who are not yet conscious of 
the astonishing British achievement 
that the towns represent. Copies can 
be had from the TCPA for the cost of 
postage (gd. a copy). 

The Foreword to this book by the 
Prime Minister is an important and 
encouraging statement, which we re- 
print here in full: 


“FOREWORD 


by THE RIGHT HON. HAROLD 
MACMILLAN, MP 


**] was very pleased to be invited to 
write this foreword, because when 
Minister of Housing and Local 
Government I was myself for three 
years responsible for twelve out of the 
fifteen New Towns in Great Britain. 
These twelve alone have now been in 
the care of five different Ministers: 
and to every Minister in turn they 
have, I think, presented a series of 
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problems which were often difficult, 
but always challenging and interest- 
ing. That was certainly my own ex- 
perience. I have never lost my interest 
in the towns, and have recently had 
the opportunity to revisit some of 
them which I had not seen for five 
years. I was much gratified to see the 
fine progress that these have made, 
and I do not doubt that that progress 
has been matched in the other towns 
too. Above all I was delighted to see 
the people looking so well and so 
cheerful in their new surroundings, 
and the thousands of healthy and 
high-spirited children; I don’t be- 
lieve you could see finer children than 
these anywhere in the world. I should 
like to take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my warm congratulations 
and thanks to the members and staff 
of the development corporations, to 
whom the credit for this great 
achievement is largely due. 

‘**This year marks a milestone in the 
history of the Town and Country 
Planning Association. No body has 
done more to secure nation-wide re- 
cognition of the importance of town 
and country planning; and every 
Minister responsible for the subject 
has had cause to be grateful to the 
Association for their constant and 
constructive criticism. Indeed, it is 
largely as a result of the lead they gave 
that the post-war Government de- 
cided to promote the new towns 
programme. It is therefore fitting 
that they should mark this occasion 
by an exhibition devoted to the new 
towns. The success which they have 
already achieved is something of 
which the nation can well feel proud 
and for which the Association can 
rightly take a large share of the credit. 
Our new towns are already well 
known in many other countries all 
over the world. I feel sure that this 
exhibition will help to make them 
even better known both abroad and 
at home. 















“JT send the Town and Country 
Planning Association my best wishes 
for the success of this exhibition and 
for their own future in the years to 
come.” 


Notable among the exhibition ex- 
periences were the many questions 
shot by visitors at the members of 
corporation staffs and the voluntary 
TCPA members who were in attend- 
ance. Literature published by the 
corporations was also in good de- 
mand. 

Two broadcast talks resulted from 
the exhibition: one by Mr Peter Self 
(reprinted in The Listener, 22 October) 
and one by Mr Cleeve Barr, ARIBA, on 
town centres in the new towns. 

Part of the exhibition will be 
shown in Glasgow in December. 


The Exhibition Receptions 


A valuable feature of the arrange- 
ments was the series of invitation 
parties, with cocktails, held on six 
afternoons, and attended by guests 
from different fields of national 
activity. The eminent hosts at these 
parties, and the groups over which 
they presided, were: 

Sir Harold Bellman, MBE, DL, LLD: 


A section of the New Towns Exhibition at the Royal Academy. 
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office firms, building contractors, 
and professions; General Sir Ronald 
Adam, ccs (President of the British 
Council): foreign ambassadors and 
other international representatives; 
Mr John Bedford (Chairman, Deben- 
hams Ltd): representatives of retail 
trades; Rt Hon. Herbert Morrison, 
cH (Vice-President, ‘TCPA): peers, 
MPs, and representatives of minis- 
tries and local government; Sir Frank 
Lee, kcB (Permanent Secretary of the 
Board of Trade): manufacturers, 
leaders of industrial organizations, 
etc.; and Mr C. M. Vignoles (Hon. 
Treasurer, National Council of Social 
Service) : representatives of social ser- 
vice and welfare organizations. 

Short speeches were made, putting 
forward the importance of the new 
towns to the interests represented, 
and the part that the TCPA seeks to 
play in planning policy. 

Many of the new town corpora- 
tion members, general managers, and 
staffs were present at these recep- 
tions, which facilitated useful intro- 
ductions as well as the conveyance of 
information about the towns to many 
influential people not hitherto fully 
aware of their significance. 





lly 
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DIAMOND JUBILEE CONFERENCE 


The conference at London County 
Hall on “Challenge to Planning” 
(organized by a committee of which 
Mr Maurice Ash was chairman) at- 
tracted a large attendance. Applica- 
tions exceeded the capacity of the 
hall, and many had to be, most re- 
grettably, refused. 


Planning Now Firmly Accepted 


In opening the conference, the 
Minister oi Housing and Local 
Government (Mr Henry Brooke) 
vigorously asserted the necessity of 
town and country planning: 

“For land use hardly a person be- 
lieves any longer in complete Jlaissez- 
faire. . . The nation has learnt its les- 
son; it wants green belts preserved, 
good agricultural land saved from the 
builders, beauty spots and coast lines 
proiected, and the jumble of houses 
and factories avoided. 

‘Resolved we are to be a free na- 
tion, but we do not intend to allow 
individual exercise of freedom to 
destroy the amenities of life for the 
rest of us. We are on our way to work- 
ing out, in our laws and administra- 
tion, the right balance. Far be it from 
me to say we have arrived there yet, 
but as a people we are fairly sure 
where we want to arrive. Your As- 
sociation has played a vital part in 
helping us all to clear our minds on 
that.” 

The Minister went on to plead for 
clarity in thought and speed in the 
application of planning. The Govern- 
ment intended to review the adminis- 
trative system with the major aim of 
reducing delays. 


Minister’s “Challenge” to TCPA 


He then went on to challenge the 
Association to attend to the problem 
of restoring vitality to those parts of 
the country that have suffered locally 
from setbacks and unemployment, 
from which, therefore, population 
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was drifting to over-successful cities. 
The Government could maintain and 
intensify restriction on further indus- 
trial development in such places as 
Greater London and the Midlands, 
and it could strengthen inducements 
to settle in areas under difficulty. But 
some of the older places needed to be 
renewed and beautified, and it was 
to these that the TCPA might now 
turn its attention. It was necessary to 
attract industry and people to smaller 
towns that were losing their younger 
people and dying in a backwater. 


New Towns and Renewal 


The new towns were glorious 
places, and no one could deny it. 
Anyone could see they were produc- 
ing greater health of body, and he 
was certain they would produce 
greater health of mind. But it was a 
fallacy simply to argue from this that 
more new towns should now be 
started everywhere. “To find a site 
suited to major development on the 
new town scale, you have to discover 
a large area where it is possible to at- 
tract industry ar where it will en- 
tail not too great a sacrifice of open 
country that can ill be spared.” 

There* would have to be a re- 
measuring of the amount of “over- 
spill” as our population grows, and 
undoubtedly, said the Minister, 
**there will have to be more building 
in the countryside. . . We must take 
more and more trouble to guide it 
into the right places and away from 
the wrong.” 

**T regard urban renewal,”’ he con- 
cluded, ‘“‘as the greatest and hardest 
and most urgent «' .ienge to plan- 
ning in this day and age. Your As- 
sociation has prided itself in the past 
on being ahead of Governments in its 
thinking. Here is a fresh chance on 
offer for you. If you will crusade for 
old town planning as well as country 
planning and new town planning, the 
second sixty years of your Association 
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may place on record even finer 
achievement than the first, and that 
is saying much.” 


Comment on the Minister’s Address 


This, we may comment, was an en- 
lightened statement, of which the only 
criticism we have is the implication 
that it differs substantially from the 
Association’s past and present policy. 
Why should the Association have 
fought for new towns and green belts 
except as a means towards checking 
the spread of great cities and permit- 
ting their internal renewal on decent 
standards of housing, open space, 
and industrial convenience ? Has any 
body more strenuously argued for 
the revival of old and declining or 
stagnant small towns? 

The Minister’s apparent categori- 
cal distinction between “new towns” 
and ‘‘building weil around smaller 
towns” shows a misunderstanding of 
the Association’s consistent aims. 
Most of the new towns have been 
based on existing small settlements, 
and most future new towns must, in 
Great Britain, be so based. The 
difference between a “‘new town” and 
a “country town expansion” is pri- 
marily one of the machinery to be 
employed. 

Corporations under the New Towns 
Act have shown they can do the job 
expeditiously and expertly. Town De- 
velopment Act schemes have proved 
slow and relatively less expert; the As- 
sociation doubts whether they can 
provide adequately for the growing 
population and “‘overspill” needs, or 
establish magnets strong enough to 
attract the amount of industry and 
office employment that must be dis- 
persed if urban renewal is to be car- 
ried out on tolerable housing and 
space standards. 

But that the rescue of people from 
bad conditions in old towns is the end 
aim has, from 1899, been the Associa- 
tion’s clear view. 
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Land Use and Urban Renewal 


Another misunderstanding seems 
to be revealed in the implication that 
new towns use more land than 
country-town expansions. Given the 
same decent yet controlled standards 
of space there can be no difference at 
all in the amount of land used for new 
building, wherever it occurs. Again, 
nobody has stood out more stoutly 
for the preservation of green country 
against random and wasteful deve- 
lopment than has the Association. 

That more attention should be paid 
to the renewal of old towns in general, 
as distinct from the major conurba- 
tions, was a valuable point in the 
Minister’s statement, and one that the 
Association should undoubtedly take 


up. 
The Conference Papers 


Space does not permit of adequate 
summaries of the addresses and dis- 
cussions at the conference. The four 
addresses are, however, available in 
full from the TCPA. 

The first, on ‘Development Trends 
and the Development Plans”, by 
Dame Evelyn Sharp, was looked for- 
ward to as likely perhaps to afford 
clues to the line of thought of the 
newly elected Government. But if it 
did so at all, it gave, like the motto 
on the church bell of Old Welwyn, 
“no encouragement to enthusiasm’’. 
Dame Evelyn’s paper was full of well- 
expressed and responsible thought and 
should be studied. Yet we could not 
but think it odd that the demand for 
more space evidenced by the reviv- 
al of building for owner-occupiers 
should be used as an argument for 
higher density for the tenant classes. 
However, as a whole Dame Evelyn’s 
diagnosis of the urban disease was 
brilliant; her prognosis, quite justi- 
fiably gloomy, was rendered more so 
by her suggested prescriptions. 

The paper by Mr K. W. Bland, 
ARIBA, on ‘‘Planning and the Specu- 
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At the Diamond Jubilee Dinner at the Mansion House, (left to right) Alderman and Sheriff 


Pitman, Sir Frederic Osborn, Mrs Brooke, Rt Hon. Henry Brooke, mp, Rt Hon. Lord Salter, 
the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, Lady Salter, Sir Harold Bellman, Mrs Derry, and 
Sheriff Derry. 


lative Builder’? was an excellent ex 
parte statement which we hope will be 
widely considered. The speculative 
builder, with all his faults, is closer to 
the house-seeking client than any 
other operator, and councillors, archi- 
tects, and other professional men (not 
to mention again the ministries) have 
much to learn from him. He realizes 
the character of the personal demand, 
even when he does not satisfactorily 
meet it. It is a saddening thought 
that the owner-occupiers’ strongest 
desire is for houses that “‘bear not 
the slightest resemblance to council 
houses’’. 

Mr Peter Self, speaking on “‘Local 
Government Organization and Plan- 
ning’, made a valiant constructive 
attempt to define the spheres of ad- 
ministration in which local govern- 
ment and a central planning minis- 
try ought to have the main say. An 
effective set-up, he held, would re- 
quire the reorganization of local 
government .. big-city areas as well 
as a better-equipped ministry. The 
overspill problem necessitated the 
building of more new towns, and only 
agencies of the type of new-town 
corporations could create effective 
counter-magnets to the pull of the 
great cities. 


The fourth and last address, on 
‘The Planning Committee at Work” 
was by Mr H. E. Thackray. This was 
a straightforward description of the 
function of the West Riding Plan- 
ning Committee, of which he is vice- 
chairman—a useful case-study for 
comparing with others. 

The chairmen of the four sessions 
were, in order, Mr George Lindgren, 
Sir Thomas Bennett, KBE, FRIBA, Mr 


J. E. MacColl, mp, and Mr B. J. 


Collins, FRICS, PPTPI. 


THE MANSION HOUSE DINNER 


The climax of the Town and 
Country Planning Association Dia- 
mond Jubilee celebrations was the 
dinner at the Mansion House_on 23 
October. Lord Salter, kcB, presided 
and the assembly of 275 included 
many distinguished persons: among 
them the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress, the Sheriffs, Lady Salter, 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence, the Rt Hon. 
Lord Silkin and Lady Silkin, the Rt 
Hon. Henry Brooke, mp, and Mrs 
Brooke, Sir Francis and Dame Alix 
Meynell, Sir Charles Wheeler, pra, 
and Lady Wheeler, Sir Roydon and 
Lady Dash, Sir Thomas and Lady 
Bennett, Lady Pepler, Sir Harold 
Bellman, Mr Desmond Donnelly, 
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mp, Sir Colin Thornton-Kemsley, 
MP, Dame Evelyn Sharp, Mr David 
Gourlay and Dame Janet Vaughan, 
Mr P. A. and Mrs Macrory, Mr and 
Mrs Aylmer Coates, Dr T. Alwyn 
Lloyd, Mr C. B. Purdom, and Miss 
Elizabeth Mitchell. 

Representing the International 
Federation for Housing and Planning 
were M. Jean Canaux (President), 
Dr Carl Schweyer (Deputy Presi- 
dent), and Professor Victor Bure 
(Hon. Secretary). 

Replying to a toast proposed by 
the chairman, the Lord Mayor (Sir 
Harold Gillett) spoke with feeling of 
the replanning of the City, of tradi- 
tion, of the village green, and of the 
importance of providing for the soul 
of the community. He congratulated 
the TCPA on its great sixty years 
work. 

The Rt Hon. Henry Brooke, mp, 
Minister of Housing, proposed the 
toast to the TCPA, saying he was glad 
to be present on “this joyous occa- 
sion”. The Association, four years 
older than himself, had changed its 
name, like a happy woman, and now 
had fifteen children. Unquestionably 
it was the TCPA that had won public 
support for the new-town idea, and 
by hard work had brought it to 
fruition. Many personalities had con- 
tributed, and he paid a particular 
tribute to the late Sir George Pepler, 
who by quiet advocacy had had a 
success in advancing planning that a 
more militant man could not have 
attained. The Association and the 
planning movem:. owed a great 
deal to Sir Frederic Osborn, who had 
borne the main weight of responsi- 
bility for many years. The Minister 
added that he read Town aAnp 
CounTRY PLANNING every month, 
and much admired its quality. 

Mr Brooke then spoke in glowing 
terms of Dame Evelyn Sharp, the 
Permanent Secretary of his Ministry 
and the first woman to hold such a 
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post. She was “‘the model of a great 
civil servant’’. 

He hoped planners would not 
quarrel overmuch among them- 
selves. Differences of faith might 
weaken the cause. The conflict be- 
tween garden-city and high-density 
ideas, and between town and coun- 
try, must be resolved ; both sides must 
be seen fairly. Present planning law 
was not final. The main battle was 
won, but there was still much to be 
done. He had unqualified faith in its 
concept and purpose. 

Without the TCPA, and its ‘“‘seri- 
ous study illumined by enthusiasm”’, 
planning would be much further 
back. It often criticized the Ministry 
for being too slow, but a Ministry 
could not be far ahead of public 
opinion. The Association educated 
opinion. He wished it success in its 
next sixty years. 

Lord Silkin, replying for the 
TCPA (as a Vice-President), said he 
had often agreed with Mr Brooke, 
but never so heartily as with this 
speech. The TCPA had made an 
enormous impact on life in our socie- 
ty. Without it the fifteen new towns 
would not have been started. The new 
towns were not started for their own 
sake; the main purpose of the TCPA 
had been to deal with the evils of 
congestion in large cities. More new 
towns were still needed for this. 

Lord Silkin went on to criticize 
severely the present administration 
of planning, which he said was mak- 
ing it unpopular. He appealed both 
to the Minister and to the TCPA for 
*‘an agonizing reappraisal’. (Here, 
of course, Lord Silkin was speaking to 
the Association rather than for it.) 

To the list of personalities who 
should be honoured for their work 
Lord Silkin added the names of 
“Barlow, Uthwatt, and Scott”, and 
of Sir Patrick Abercrombie—“a great 


man and a great member of the 
TCPA”. 
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Sir Frederic Osborn proposed the 
toast of “The Guests’’, who numbered 
over fifty, and were, he said, really 
entertained by the dinner party as a 
whole, since the TCPA did not feel it 
right to spend membership subscrip- 
tions on feasts. There was some en- 
thusiasm for the simple life in the 
early days of the garden city move- 
ment; this was not wholly aban- 
doned; nowadays we did not eat 
more—we paid more for the same 
quantity. 

Among the guests he named were 
Lord Silkin and Mr C. B. Purdom (a 
former Secretary of the Association), 
as ‘‘two of the half-dozen people with- 
out whose work the new towns would 
not have come into being’’. He also 
thanked many present who had 
helped with the New Towns Exhibi- 
tion. 

The TCPA, said Sir Frederic, had 
always seen the urban problem as one 
of raising the standard of environment 
for human living and production. Be- 
fore the Association was started the 
importance of combining efficient 
factories with good housing and com- 
munities was seen by far-sighted in- 
dustrialists like Lord Leverhulme, the 
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Cadburys, and the Rowntrees, whose 
experiments led the way. 

It was therefore appropriate to 
couple with the toast the name of Mr 
Macrory, who had had much in- 
fluence on planning as chairman of 
the FBI’s Location of Industry Com- 
mittee, and was also a high executive 
in the great firm that built Port Sun- 
light. 

Mr Macrory, in a witty speech, 
said it was a gracious gesture of the 
TCPA to invite a representative of 
industry to reply for the guests. It was 
a welcome recognition that indus- 
trialists were not “‘a mere collection 
of hard-faced business men who have 
done well out of ribbon development, 
wallowing happily in their industrial 
sprawl as they plot mills even more 
satanic than those with which their 
ancestors of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion defaced the countryside’’. 

In the past, industry and planners 
had perhaps not been too sympa- 
thetic. If now they had reached a far 
greater degree of understanding, no 
one deserved more credit than the 
TCPA. From its early days the As- 
sociation had seen industrial deve- 
lopment, as not just an evil necessity 


Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Sir Frederic Osborn, M. Jean Canaux, and Dr 'T. W. Osborn at the 
Mansion House Dinner. 
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“to be pushed into someone else’s 
area if possible’, but an essential 
foundation stone of a prosperous and 
happy community. If Lord Lever- 
hulme were alive today he would find 
that planning law had made strange 
bedfellows. Under the Use Classes 
Order, Port Sunlight was lumped 
with such sinister characters as blood- 
boilers, gut-scrapers, skin-driers, and 
maggot-breeders. 

Mr Macrory’s account of the part 
he took in the drafting of the Town 
and Country Planning Act 1947 was 
highly entertaining. He claimed the 
credit for the one sub-section that 
could not lead to legislation: ‘‘120(4). 
This Act shall not extend to Northern 
Ireland.” 

Lord Salter presided over the party 
with his customary geniality and 
felicity of expression. At the close, he 
likened the sixtieth birthday of a so- 
ciety to a coming-of-age. Its celebra- 
tion should be accompanied by gifts; 
and, no doubt, Sir Harold Bellman 
would keep them up to that. The 
TCPA’s record was notable evidence 
of what a voluntary society could do 
to improve the character of a social 
service. It had the prospect of great 
and successful work in the future. 


THE DIAMOND JUBILEE APPEAL 


The appeal for funds to enable the 
Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion to maintain its present activities 
effectively and, if possible, to widen 
the range of its work, was issued in 
October, in the names of a very 
distinguished group of sixty-three 
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sponsors, with Sir Harold Bellman as 
chairman. 

The first list of contributions is 
given below. It is pleasing to observe 
the wide range of interests the donors 
represent, and in particular the 
generous response from industrial, 
financial, and other business firms. 

Messrs John Laing & Sons Ltd 
opened the list with a very generous 
donation, but wish the amount not to 
be stated. 

SD te, 


Sir C. Thornton- 

Kemsley, OBE, MP 10 10 0 
Louis de Soissons, cvOo, RA 10 10 0 
Sir Lucius O’Brien 10 10 0 
Royal Exchange 

Assurance 25 0 O 
Rubery Owen & Co. Ltd 50 0 0o 
Professor Sir William 

Holford, FRIBA 2 2 0 
Marley Tiles Co. Ltd 25 0 O 
Abbey National Building 

Society 52° 
Henry W. Wells, cBE 2 
Electricity Council and 

Electricity Boards 500 0 © 
Cadbury Trust 25 0 0 
Sir T. P. Bennett & Sons 26 5 0 
Professor W. A. Robson 2 2 


wo 
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O° 
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Annual payments for seven years and approximate total value to Association 


at present rate of tax (7s. gd. in £1). 


Portland Cement Co. Ltd 

R. W. Tabor 

Haleybridge Investment Trust Ltd 
Williams & Williams Ltd 

Sir Frederic J. Osborn 


Martin S. Briggs, FRIBA I Oo 0 

J. F. Eccles, ope 100 0 0 

D. M. King 10 10 0 

Sir Percy Thomas, ppRIBA 10 10 0 

Sir Eric Macfadyen 21 0 0 

Clough Williams-Ellis, cBE 10 10 0 

Sir Garnet Wilson, KcsI 5 5 0 

Lawrence Messer & Co. 10 10 0 

R. Ward 10 10 0 

O. E. Parratt 21 0 0 

Sir J. W. Wolfenden, cBE 3 3 0 
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Cramb & Dean Ltd 

L. H. Cooper 

A. V. Waddell 

W. S. Jones 

J. Mowlem & Co. Ltd 

O. W. Roskill 

Sir Edward de Stein 

Clifford C.lpin, FRIBA 

Broad & Co. (Builders) 
Ltd 

B. S. Phillpots 

Sir Herbert Shiner, pso 

George Wimpey & Co. 
Ltd 

Planet Building Society 

Easton & Robertson, 
FFRIBA 

Ready Mixed Concrete 
Ltd 

J. Watson and Carter 

Cheltenham & Gloucester 
Building Society 

George Seebohm 

Viscount Samuel, om 

Frederick Gibberd, cBE, 
FRIBA 

D. H. J. Buxton 

Leo d’Erlanger, CBE 

Forbouys Ltd 

William Douglas & Sons 
Ltd 

Percy Jones (Twinlock) 
Ltd 

R. Malcolm Develop- 
ments Ltd 

N. R. Trickett Ltd 

Corrugated Products Ltd 

Playne & Lacey 

Nutrex Ltd 

Bradford Permanent 
Building Society 

Lady Pepler (for late 
Sir George Pepler) 

Turquand, Youngs & Co. 
Ltd 

W. J. Bush & Co. Ltd 

L. M. Gotch 

W. J. Biggs 

G. C. Gilmour-White 

Eadie & Co. 


20 


=e NOOO 


£ 
Richard Crittall & Co. Ltd 5 
W. E. Jupe 2 
Holroyd F. Chambers, 

FRICS 5 
Eastwoods Ltd 25 
Watney Mann Ltd 100 
Burrough & Hannam 
The British Oxygen Co. 

Ltd 100 
John S. Scoti, FRIBA I 
Watson & Coates, FFRIBA iI 
Higgs & Hill Ltd 10 
L. F. Davies & Son, FRICS 4 
E. H. Morland 5 
Sir Bertram and Mr 

Harry Chrimes 10 
Heelas Ltd 
P. C. Steggall I 
C. H. Elsom & Partners 10 
E. & L. Berg Ltd 5 
John Harvey & Sons Ltd 5 
A. L. Salisbury Ltd 10 
G. A. Rawlinson 2 
H. Fairweather & Co. 

Ltd 5 
Harry Neal Ltd 25 
F. W. Woolworth & Co. 

Ltd 105 


Hadrian Supply Co. Ltd = 5 
Ten Acres & Stirchley 

Co-op Society Ltd 2 
Sir George Hamer, cBE 19 
Norfolk & Norwich 

Association of Architects 1 
J. G. L. Poulson 10 
Pearl Assurance Co. Ltd 52 


Murphy Radio Ltd 26 
J. Sainsbury Ltd 105 
Calthorpe Estates Co. 105 


H. T. Seward, FRIBA 5 

Cater Brightwen & Co. 
Ltd 

M. W. Derrick 3 

Samuel Montague & Co. 


Ltd 50 
C. F. Palmer, Atlanta, 
USA 20 


City of London Building 
Society 10 
Lord Ashburton 10 


10 
10 
10 
10 
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Taylor Woodrow Ltd 500 
S. N. Cooke & Partners 5 
Wates Ltd ) 
George Reed (Builders) 

Ltd 10 
West Bromwich Building 

Society 15 
National Cash Register 

Co. Ltd 25 
W. O. Hart, cmc 10 
Philip B. Dingle 2 
Wilkinson, Howlett & 

Moorhouse 10 
Bristol & West Building 

Society 21 
J. M. Hill & Sons Ltd 10 
Ullmann & Co. 2 
Gilbert-Ash Ltd 52 
Professor Robert Matthew, 

CBE, FRIBA 10 
White & Carter Ltd 26 
H. V. Smith & Co. Ltd 3 
McManus & Co. Ltd 10 
British Nylon Spinners 

Ltd 525 
Esso Petroleum Co. Ltd 500 
W. E. Found & Co. Ltd 3 
R. R. Alexander I 
N. M. Rothschild & Sons 100 
Boyd & Murley Ltd 2 
Earl Peel 10 
London Co-operative 

Society Ltd 2 
Leicester Temperance 

Building Society 25 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 

Ltd 5 
Hugh A. Bidwell I 
Kodak Ltd 10 
Courage & Barclay Ltd =a 
Lintas Lintas Ltd 52 
Bryan Westwood, FRIBA 2 
W. W. Wetherill 10 
George W. King Ltd 10 
St Cuthberts Co-operative 

Association Ltd 3 
Sir John Braithwaite 10 
Dr Leonard T. M. Gray 25 
J. A. O. Allan, Ross & 

Allan 20 
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Howard Farrow Ltd 10 
Bristol Co-operative 

Society I 
Godfrey Mitchell 

Charitable Trust 500 
Robert Benson, Lonsdale 

& Co. Ltd 25 
C. B. & H. H. Taylor 

Trust I 
F, A. A. Menzler 
R. E. & B. R. Jury 
J. E. S. Bodger 
Miss H. Ursula Williams 
Goldhawk Mutual Benefit 

Building Society 
Westbourne Park 

Building Society 26 
C. A. S. (Industrial 

Developments) Ltd 26 
Helbert, Wagg & Co. Ltd 52 
Dr T. Alwyn Lloyd, FRIBA 5 
Kleinwort, Sons & Co. 25 
W. H. Smith & Son Ltd) 25 


on noo 


wo 


C. A. Ash I 
E. H. Phillips 100 
Lord Salter, GBE, KCB 50 
Dr G. P. Gooch, cx 5 
A. Pott 2 
Bank of England 100 
J. Youden Briggs 5 
Sir Geoffrey Le M. 

Mander 5 


Worshipful Co. of Paviors 10 
Northampton Town and 
County Building Society 10 
Rowton Houses Ltd 5 
Birmingham Post and 


Mail Charitable Trust 10 
N. D. Akhurst I 
L. K. Elmhirst 10 
Eastbourne Mutual 

Building Society 21 
Massey’s Burnley 

Brewery Ltd 5 


Professor R. H. Kinvig I 
Major L. C. Kitching, MBE 1 
Matthews & Goodman 10 
Sir Robert McAlpine, BT 100 


(To be continued) 
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SEMI-DETACHED VIEWS 











Shall we Regret? 

At the annual conference of the 
Institute of Housing, Mr R. J. Aller- 
ton, the London County Council’s 
widely experienced Director of Hous- 
ing, had some frank remarks to make 
about our present building standards. 
The non-parlour house failed to 
afford privacy and freedom from 
noise to those who want them, and 
flats with restricted space and with- 
out gardens were worse. Perhaps, he 
thought, the policy of building such 
dwellings was forcing on tenants a 
way of life foreign to their natures, 
and we might come to regret what 
was being done now. 

Mr Allerton need not wonder. 
Everyone knows that a great propor- 
tion of the dwe'lings now being erect- 
ed will be white elephants on the 
accounts of local authorities thirty 
years from now—before they have 
repaid half the capital they borrowed 
to erect them. Unless something 
catastrophic happens to our future 
industrial expansion, the real wages 
of even the lowest income groups 
should enable them, by 1990, to have 
a car and to aspire to house-room, 
privacy, and gardens, or, if they must 
sacrifice open space, to have a large 
sound-proof flat with all the latest 
amenities. The majority of flats and 
houses now being erected by the 
larger housing authorities, especially 
outside London, completely fail to 
measure up to these standards. They 
will be acceptable, if at all, only by 
the submerged 3 per cent—the prob- 
lem families, the ex-squatters, the 
permanent recipients of national as- 
sistance, who will take them /faule de 
mieux provided the rent is nominal. 
The rest of the community will, how- 


ever, go on paying for the buildings. 

We have learned little from our 
past. Many council houses built 
thirty years ago are already in need 
of expensive reconstruction where 
they lack hot-water systems or bath- 
rooms, as they frequently do. Land- 
starved cities are talking about pulling 
them down within a few years to 
make room for multi-storey flats. The 
trouble is that these flats cannot, in 
their turn, be so easily demolished 
when they are not wanted, and in any 
case, they represent in real terms a 
far heavier social investment than the 
terraced cottages of 1930. 

It would be unkind to assume that 
those who build now expect to be 
dead or superannuated by the time 
the reckoning comes. 


Planning out of Politics 


The new Government will have 
taken office. Which party won, 
unfortunately, is a matter of little 
moment*to those anxious about pre- 
sent planning trends. Traditionally, 
one supposes that the Labour Party, 
which initiated the new towns policy 
in 1946, would have been the one to 
write into its manifestoes some pro- 
mise of effective redistribution of 
population and industry. One might 
even kave thought that in the very 
congested areas of Lancashire and 
the Midlands and elsewhere, a firm 
promise of more new towns to relieve 
the situation would have been elec- 
torally useful. But one could only 
detect the vaguest hints, beyond the 
promised help for areas of unemploy- 
ment. Nothing, in fact, to distinguish 
Labour candidates from the Con- 
servatives or Liberals. 

Here and there a courageous candi- 
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date, like Mr Dennis Howell at All 
Saints, asked for votes for his party 
because it would help the process of 
slum clearance with new towns, but 
one may be sure that he received 
no official encouragement to say this 
and he lost the seat. 

Ofcourse, in one sense we should be 
glad that planning policies are out of 
the political arena. But it is not so 
pleasing that this should be due to 
apathy in both camps. I could have 
wished that the matter had been put 
to the test in an election—seeing we 
are a democracy. Who now speaks for 
the cities that wait ? 


The Housers and the Housed 


One election meeting I attended 
took place in an austerely ugly new 
junior school hall, on a_ housing 
estate in a county borough with acute 
space troubles. The audience was 
surprisingly large, but it soon turned 
out that they had not come to hear 
the candidate or me, but the chair- 
man of the local housing committee. 
The trouble was familiar. Families 
had been housed, in 1946, in a par- 
ticularly unsatisfactory type of Ameri- 
can “‘pre-fab’, and now they were 
anxiously waiting for the promised 
new houses. It turned out that be- 
cause of the need for slum clearance, 
the redevelopment of the pre-fab 
sites was being carried out at high 
densities: two new dwellings for 
every one demolished, one for a 
family from the slums, one for a 
family from the pre-fabs. Therefore 
some families from the inner wards 
had obtained houses before the last 
of the pre-fab people were moved out. 
But their main anger was directed at 
the fact that they wouldn’t get houses 
at all, in most cases, but what the 
chairman of the house-building com- 
mittee called ‘dwellings’, on the 
model of “‘Peabody, Sutton, Guinness 
& Co.’’, and the tenants called “‘hor- 
rible flats”. In the course of angry 
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exchanges, it turned out that al- 
though the tenants had groused much 
amongst themselves, not one of them 
had ever been to the housing manage- 
ment offices to state his complaints 
clearly, or written to anyone in 
authority, and also that the housing 
committee members neither knew, 
nor took any responsibility for, the 
idiotic things said by rent collectors 
and minor visiting officials to the 
unlucky families. (Incidentally, only 
the womenfolk were at the meeting; 
the men obviously do not come into 
the matter.) 

So far the argument; but who was 
the real villain of the story? Neither 
the well-meaning and patently honest 
councillor on the platform, nor the 
victims, but the national authorities 
who leave these congested cities to 
stew in their own juice, forcing on 
them policies which are at once ex- 
pensive, repellent to the people, and 
destructive of a decent working rela- 
tionship between local government 
and the electors. 


The Exhibition—in “The Times” 


The New Towns Exhibition is com- 
mented on elsewhere in this issue. 
It has generally been hailed as a great 
success. But it will not convince those 
who will not see. The architectural 
profession have a long and bad re- 
cord of sniping at the new towns. A 
typical sour note appeared in The 
Times on 2 October. An article by the 
paper’s Architectural Correspondent 
(no prizes given for identification) 
devoted two lines to saying what the 
exhibition showed, a couple of para- 
graphs to a grudging admission that 
the TCPA did much to promote the 
garden city idea, and the rest of its 
600-odd words to a sneer at the 
“sprawl” of the new towns and their 
architectural monotony. Since the 
article also explicitly condemns the 
suburban layout usually associated 
with the speculative builder, one 
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may conclude that the only towns of 
which the critic would approve are 
those where visual effects are bought 
at the price of putting people into 
the sort of houses or flats they do not 
want. If we are going to opt, as a na- 
tion, for a mechanized life in tower 
flats, let us at least put these palaces 
of engineering at the centre of our 
large towns, close to existing work- 
places and urban amenities. But if 
we want to give folks homes, and 
gardens, and space and light, with- 
out the waste implicit in metropolitan 
dormitory building, then the garden 
city idea, even if it is somewhat modi- 
fied in the mid-twentieth century, 
must live on. Since not even the 
Architectural Correspondent of The 
Times can believe, in the face of all 
the factual evidence we have, that 
the building of ‘‘compact” towns 
saves any significant quantity of use- 
ful land in the long run, we must con- 
clude that his asperity has a purely 
aesthetic basis. 

And this, of course, is where this 
argument always ends. The profes- 
sion, or a large part of it, continues 
to believe that the only values worth 
considering are those which in their 
own eyes, trained on Florence or 
Rothenburg, produce a quiver of 
emotional response. But some of us 
like our soaring towers, or quaint 
crooked lanes, reserved for offices and 
the tourist traffic, and are prepared 
to back the instincts of those who like 
their own little bit of greenery, and a 
modicum of privacy, perhaps even 
their car by their own front door, and 
a chance of the children playing at 
ground level with mother nearby. 
Hygienically, and with regard to 
their future nervous condition, they 
may well be right, too. 


—and in “The Observer” 


Mr R. Furneaux Jordan, on the 
following Sunday, could not refrain 
froi trotting out the same asperities 
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again, almost verbatim. The “‘basic 
problem” to Mr Jordan and his 
friends is civic design, whereas the 
exhibition, rightly, emphasized 
people’s needs, of which visual satis- 
faction is only one. Here again we 
have the constant harking back to 
Georgian layouts, and comparing 
new towns unfavourably to Bath or 
Edinburgh. The fact is that the new 
towns can stand up to comparison 
not only with our contemporary sub- 
urban efforts, whether built by coun- 
cils or speculative builders, but also 
with the places where nine-tenths of 
the people lived in Georgian houses. 
The time has long since gone when 
the ordinary people can be herded 
into subterranean slums for the sake 
of giving the middle classes a satis- 
factory vista from their balconies. 
WILLIAM SMALL 





C orrespondence 


From Mr W. 7. Leaper, Solus Outdoor 


Advertising Association Ltd, WCe2. 


I was much interested to read the 
praise bestowed by William Small 
in your September/October issue on 
Abraham Darby, whose firm chose 
“‘very wisely” a remote Shropshire 
valley to found their works and estab- 
lish ‘fa real community with their 
engineers and workmen’’. 

There is little point, however, in 
holding him up as an example to 
“the modern industrial entrepreneur 
who often does not choose his site 
with as much care and vision’. 

If a modern iron-founder attempt- 
ed in 1959 what the Darbys success- 
fully achieved in 1709, he would soon 
run into a stonewall of planning 
legislation. Planners certainly would 
not allow him to establish ironworks 
in a “remote Shropshire valley”. 
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PERSONS 


AND 





PLACES 


Changes at the Ministry 





With regret we note the resigna- 
tion of Mr E. G. S. Elliot, oBE, MTPI, 
as Chief Technical Planner of the 
MHLG, for health reasons. He has 
been a force for good planning in this 
key position, and we are glad to know 
that he will continue to serve the 
Ministry in a part-time capacity. 

Mr L. P. Ellicott, cBE, ARIBA, 
MTPI, formerly Deputy Chief Techni- 
cal Planner, now steps into the senior 
position, with Mr J. R. James, ose, as 
Deputy Chief. To both of these we ex- 
tend congratulations and good wishes. 


Miss Elizabeth Mitchell 


The retirement of Miss Elizabeth 
Mitchell as chairman of the TCPA’s 
Scottish Section is an occasion to re- 
call the long and distinguished ser- 
vice she has given to planning in 
Scotland, and particularly to the 
movement for decongestion and dis- 
persal from the great cities, by her 
wise political judgement and persua- 
sive advocacy. Her public record in- 
cluded service as one of the original 
members of the East Kilbride Deve- 
lopment Corporation. She was a re- 
cipient of the Howard Memorial 
Medal in 1955. 


Election Losses and Successes 


Of the four MPs on the TCPA 
Executive, two (both Labour) lost 
their Parliamentary seats by narrow 
majorities at the General Election: 
Mr Denis H. Howell and Mr George 
Lindgren, and two (both Conserva- 
tives) were re-elected. Another Coun- 
cil member, Mrs Jean Mann, for 
many years a leader of the TCPA 
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in Scotland, did not seek re-election. 
We much regret the departure from 
the House of these stalwart supporters 
of good planning. And it is in no 
party spirit that we congratulate re- 
elected MPs. 


Next Howard Memorial Medal 


Mr Clarence Stein, now the doyen 
of USA planners, and a stout and 
consistent fighter for new towns in 
America, has been offered and has 
accepted the award of the Ebenezer 
Howard Memorial Medal. The date 
of presentation will be announced 
later. 


Soviet Planners see New Towns 

A party of Soviet planners, led by 
Mr P. F. Bakuma of Kiev, and in- 
cluding Mr I. E. Rojin, who has pre- 
pared the plan for the first of the 
eight new towns to be built around 
Moscow, came to England for ten 
days in October, primarily to see the 
New Towns Exhibition. The TCPA 
made arrangements for them to visit 
a number of the London new towns, 
and some of the holiday towns on the 
Sussex coast. This latter part of their 
tour was generously conducted by Mr 
L. S. Jay, County Planner for East 
Sussex. The British Council kindly 
supplied an able interpreter. The 
party on leaving declared itself as 
highly delighted by the arrangements 
made. 


Puerto Rico Congress 1960 


Much work has been done by an 
American committee in preparation 
for the Puerto Rico Congress of the 
IFHP (28 May to 3 June 1960), the 
first Congress to be held on the other 
side of the Atlantic since the war. The 
themes of the Congress are: I. ‘“The 
Contribution of Physical Planning to 
Economic and Social Development”’, 
and II. ‘“The Place of Self-Help and 
Mutual Aid in the Total Housing 
Programme’’. 
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Mr and Mrs J. R. James, Mr and Mrs V. I. Gaster, andJMr and Mrs L. P. Ellicott¥at the 


TCPA Diamond Jubilee Dinner at the Mansion House. 


The countries of Latin America are 
likely to be well represented. It is 
obviously most desirable that there 
shall be a good representation of 
European countries, including Great 
Britain, and organizations and per- 
sonal members are asked to consider 
urgently ways and means for this. It 
may be possible to arrange for special 
air fares if a sufficient number of 
delegates can travel at the same time. 

The American committee is willing 
to arrange study tours of the USA 
for delegates who can stay on for them 
after the Congress. 

Full particulars can be had from 
the Federation, Alexanderstraat 2, 
The Hague, Holland. 


Major-General T. W. Rees 


The sudden death, while on a visit 
to the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government, of Major-General 
Thomas Wynford Rees, cs, CIE, Dso, 
MC, will be felt as a personal bereave- 
ment by many people in new-town 
and planning circles. To us he was 
best known as the able and popular 
chief executive of Cwmbran New 
Town; but we also shared the general 


admiration in which he was held as a 
leader and hero of the Burma cam- 
paign in 1942-5 and as a distin- 
guished soldier and administrator in 
other fields of the two world wars and 
later in India and Nyasaland. 

**Pete” Rees, as he liked to be 
called, inspired in all who knew him 
affection as well as respect. His 
modest, friendly manner, his kindly 
concern for his staff, and his spon- 
taneous interest in anyone whom he 
met, hid from view, and yet were all 
of a piece with, the strength, courage, 
and brilliant leadership he showed in 
action. His death at sixty-one is an 
untimely loss, and we express our sin- 
cere sympathy with his widow, his 
son and daughter, and his colleagues 
in the Cwmbran enterprise. 


Chairman of Bracknell 


Sir Ambrose Dundas, KcIE, csi, has 
been appointed to succeed Sir Lance- 
lot Keay, KBE, PPRIBA, who is retiring 
from the chairmanship of the Brack- 
nell New Town Development Cor- 
poration. Sir Ambrose Dundas was 
the Corporation’s General Manager 
from 1950 to 1952. 
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PARISH. ADMINISTRATION. By C. 
Arnold-Baker, Methuen. 425, THE CON- 
STITUTION AND POWERS OF PARISH 
COUNCILS AND PARISH MEETINGS. 
By C. Arnold-Baker. National Associa- 
tion of Parish Councils. 25. 

If an informed observer were asked 
to say what was the outstanding ten- 
dency in local government today, he 
would probably say the movement 
towards larger units. During the 
nineteen-thirties and again after the 
war there was a notable reduction in 
the number of urban and rural coun- 
cils as a result of amalgamation, and 
the probable result of the current re- 
views will be a hastening of this pro- 
cess. It is even possible that one or 
two of the existing counties will lose 
their status as separate units of-local 
government. 

At the same time, however, there 
has been an interesting and signifi- 
cant revival of parish government. 
The parish is perhaps the most an- 
cient unit of local government in 
England, but parish councils as we 
know them today were first set up as 
recently as 1894. Their early history 
was hardly encouraging and for years 
they remained the cinderella of local 
government, strictly limited as to 
expenditure and the subject of faint 
derision and even of active hostility. 
Writing in 1936, R. C. K. Ensor 
wrote them off—a little sadly—as a 
failure. 

Today the picture is different, and 
there is a real prospect that the parish 
meetings and parish councils will 
create a lively village democracy. The 
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“declining importance of “‘the big 


house”’ and higher standards of edu- 
cation have perhaps provided a firmer 
basis; the establishment of a Na- 
tional Association of Parish Councils 
and the grant of larger powers by the 
Parish Councils Act, 1957, have 
strengthened the prestige and formal 
authority of the parish. And, perhaps, 
the tendency towards larger and 
therefore more remote RDCs has it- 
self encouraged a new interest in the 
parish. 

It is no doubt a sign of the times 
that there should be scope for two 
works by the same author. Mr 
Arnold-Baker writes with expert 
knowledge as secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Parish Councils. 
The larger work has the sub-title of 
“A treatise on the administration of 
rural parishes by parish councils, 
parish meetings, and other parish 
authorities”. The first part of the 
book contains a complete and syste- 
matic account of all the rights, duties, 
procedures, and finances of the var- 
ious types of parish authority together 
with an exposition of their consti- 
tutions and peculiarities. Although 
mainly legal, this part of the book 
does also contain some practical ad- 
vice on such matters as the conduct 
of meetings and the form of the min- 
utes. The second part contains a re- 
print of the relevant statutes. This is 
hardly a “popular” book, but it will 
be of the greatest value to anyone at 
all closely connected with parish ad- 
ministration. 

The smaller work is one of the 
handbooks published by the National 
Association and is a compact sum- 
mary in about forty pages of the con- 
stitutions and functions of parish 
councils and parish meetings. It 
should be in the hands of every local 
government elector in a rural parish. 

Both works deal almost exclusively 
with the formal side of parish ad- 
ministration. There is, however, an- 
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other side. Parish authorities can be 
centres of local opinion which some- 
times leads to action in fields in which 
they have no special statutory re- 
sponsibility. It is, for instance, not 
unknown for parish councils to be 
represented at planning inquiries. It 
would be interesting to have a study 
of this less formal but highly sig- 
nificant side of parish work. In the 
meantime, Mr Arnold-Baker de- 
serves the warmest congratulation for 
the manner in which he has dealt in 
these two books with a highly in- 
tricate subject. A. E, TELLING 


CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS IN 
LONDON. London CountyCouncil. 175. 6d. 

This is a comprehensive and well- 
indexed volume of the various Acts 
and By-laws of the London County 
Council, for quick use by the building 
public. Its revision is welcome in view 
of the developments which have taken 
place in building construction and in 
which the LCC itself has played such 
a large part. 

The London Building Acts and 
By-laws, apart from laying down 
practice within the county area, are 
used, because of their comprehensive- 
ness, by many people concerned with 
building in other areas as an ap- 
proach to the more complex types of 
construction which are not covered 
by the model by-laws, and Construc- 
tion of Buildings in London is particu- 
larly useful in this respect as it can be 
readily used by persons who are not 
constantly using the London Building 
Acts and who may be unfamiliar with 
them as a whole. 

The foreword by Hubert Bennett, 
Superintending Architect of Metro- 
politan Building, is a very clear indi- 
cation of the LCC’s forward attitude, 


particularly in the field of fire require-_¥ 
ments, a subject which is becoming 


more complex due to the introduc- 
tion of high building. I think this 
book should be obtained by all those 
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building within the LCC area, pro- 
vided it is used in conjunction with 
the Acts themselves. For those out- 
side the LCC area, I feel it is a worth- 
while addition to their library. 
THOMAS E. NORTH 


ASIA AND THE FAR EAST. SEMINAR 
ON HOUSING THROUGH NON-PROFIT 
ORGANIZATIONS (Copenhagen, 31 July 
to 27 August 1956). United Nations. 
HMSO. 5s. 6d. 

This is an account published in 
1958 of a seminar organized by the 
United Nations, the International 
Labour Office, and the Government 
of Denmark in August 1956, for par- 
ticipants from Asia and the Far East. 
A similar seminar was held in 1954 for 
housing officials from Latin America: 
its report was reviewed in TOWN AND 
Country PLANNING of February 
1958. The special problems con- 
sidered in 1956 were co-operative 
housing, housing finance, and land 
policy. The purpose of the seminar 
was to enable the participants to study 
the history and organization of non- 
profit housing and housing finance in 
Western European countries, particu- 
larly in Denmark, with a. view to 
adopting the same methods in Asian 
countries. In its conclusions the re- 
port recommends that European ex- 
amples should be followed in securing 
land for future development, in set- 
ting up housing co-operatives and 
building societies, and in determining 
the extent of government control over 
housing agencies. The reader may 
have doubts as to whether the whole- 
sale application of European models 
to Asian countries is practicable, but 
it appears that the models are only 
tendered as possible alternatives for 
application to local conditions. 

The report has to cover a very wide 
field in 86 pages, of which its recom- 
endations and conclusions occupy 
hirteen, and more information as 
to how the conclusions are arrived 
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at would be welcome. For instance, 
it is of great interest that the report 
recommends that “aided self-help 
methods should be regarded as the 
principal basis for the improvement 
of housing conditions for the broad 
masses in Asia, particularly in rural 
areas’, and then goes on to state that 
the success of aided self-help is par- 
ticularly dependent on (a) a good 
organization to do the preparatory 
work and give advice in the imple- 
mentation stage, (b) a good selection 
of those who would undertake aided 
self-help schemes, and (c) the avail- 
ability of specially trained technicians 
who would give guidance in the use 
of local skills and materials for im- 
proved construction. There are, no 
doubt, vast numbers of people in the 
countries concerned with very low 
standards of housing which they are 
anxious to improve, but it is doubtful 
whether most of them have the 
capacity to help themselves without 
considerable guidance and assistance, 
particularly (as the report recognizes) 
in urban areas where traditional 
methods of construction are in- 
appropriate but the housing problem 
greatest. 

The only instance mentioned in the 
report of self-help schemes in practice 
is in Taiwan, where experimental 
schemes have been organized for 
dock workers and mine workers. 
These schemes were described in an 
article in International Labour Review of 
January 1956, which mentioned the 
psychological difficulties which had 
to be overcome before workers would 
give their labour. Added to this, the 
report elsewhere makes it clear that in 
many Asian countries elements (a) 
and (c) arestill largely lacking, so that 
there is much preliminary work to 
be done before self-help methods can 
make a significant contribution to the 
housing problem in Asia. The report 
also mentions the need for research 
into construction methods, and its 
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conclusion is that research should 
be concentrated on developing indi- 
genous materials, under the guid- 
ance of the ECAFE Regional Hous- 
ing Centres at Bandung and New 
Delhi for the humid and arid regions 
respectively. 

The other part of the report is 
factual, and consists of a survey of 
housing in Asia, and short mono- 
graphs on each country. These con- 
tain much information but neces- 
sarily in very condensed form. The 
notes give three paragraphs each to 
two subjects of considerable interest 
to English readers, namely the crea- 
tion of new communities in satellite 
towns which has been done in India, 
Malaya, and the Philippines and is 
planned elsewhere, and the universal 
shortage of land for urban building. 

The report stimulates a desire for 
further information. A list of docu- 
ments is given on pp. 35-8, a few of 
which have been published. 

B, K. SEARLE 








A Concise 
Encyclopaedia 


of Architecture 
Martin S. Briggs F.R.LB.A. 


An alphabetical conspectus of tradi- 
tional and modern architecture of 
the chief countries of the world, by 
the eminent authority and author of 
many books on the subject. With 
1,680 articles including 400 short 
biographies of famous architects, 42 
photographs, 200 drawings by the 
author. 372 pages. 21s. 


AT ALL BOOKSHOPS 
%* Detailed prospectus available from 
the publishers: ¥. M. Dent & Sons Ltd, 
Bedford Street, London WC2 
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Tryweryn; Trawsfynydd; Daydream or Night-mare; A Lost Letter 
by AUGUSTUS JOHN, O.M., R.A., LL.D. 


CAPITAL PROSPECT AND RETROSPECT, 1959 
Cathays Park, Cardiff 
by Dr T. ALWYN LLOYD, F.R.I.B.A. 


HISTORIC CHANGES IN THE SOUTH 
WALES TINWORKS 
by EMRYS PRIDE 
FOUR NATIONAL PARKS: 


Planning Problems, etc. 
by PATRICK MONKHOUSE 


2s. 6d. 
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Twelve issues for 36s. or seven issues for 21s. 
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ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL 


Today’s research in the Gas Industry aims at 
new and improved designs of space heaters and 
water heaters—automatic cookers with 
self-protected ignition—and more efficient 

flue systems—so that the Architect has 

greater scope to design even better 

buildings for tomorrow... AND TODAY— 


every industry and 12 million homes use GAS. 














